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with possibly as little reason. War is not glorious; it is
futile and bestial. The training for it forces men to obey
with wooden precision commands not only muddled and
murderous, but which are against all their intelligence -
nor can anyone believe to-day that there is such a thing
as Victory. I will go a step further and say with con-
fidence that, whatever war may have done for the dead,
it has not improved the living. The cranks are crankier,
the gamblers more extravagant, the back-biters more
spiteful, the rich more alarmed, the poor more restless,
the clergy more confused, and the Government more
corrupt.

With the signing of the Armistice all thoughts turned
to the Peace Treaty and the infinite complications it was
likely to present to the three principal figures concerned.

Mr. Lloyd George's proved genius for handling men
had not given him the time or opportunity necessary for
studying foreign affairs; nor had he ever been a great
traveller. The French language is at all times difficult
for an Englishman, and International Law was not the
strong point either of the Prime Minister, the Foreign
Secretary, Mr. Wilson, or Monsieur Clemenceau. Reading
and writing letters, the latter had often said to me, was an
occupation that bored him. Geographical frontiers want
either knowledge or study, and no American President,
however eloquent, is qualified by his position to know
much about European affairs. Nor was the vital problem
of Finance a subject that either one or other of the three
professed to know anything at all about.

When it was rumoured that neither our Foreign Office,
War Office, nor Admiralty were to be represented at
Versailles, we were interested to guess who the personnel
would be; and, when it was known that no one versed
in International Law or Finance had been approached,
men of every Party and opinion besieged our house begging
my husband to go to Paris. They said he must overlook
all personal feeling and in such an emergency offer his